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march to  some of their  other  houses, which   mortals call
craters, in the  neighbourhood of the sinners, and rushing
forth in a river or column of fire overwhelm the guilty.    If
fishermen did not bring them enough fish from the sea, they
would go down, kill all the fish, fill the shoals with lava, and
so destroy the fishing-grounds.     Hence, when the volcano
was in active eruption or threatened to break out, the people
used to cast vast numbers of hogs, alive or dead, into the
craters or into the rolling torrent of lava in order to appease
the gods and arrest the progress of the fiery stream.1    To
pluck certain sacred berries, which grow on the mountain, to
dig sand on its slopes, or to throw stones into the crater were
acts particularly offensive to the deities, who would instantly
rise in volumes of smoke, crush the offender under a shower
of stones, or so involve him in thick darkness and rain that
he could never find his way home.     However, it was lawful
to pluck and eat of the sacred berries, if only a portion of
them were first offered to the goddess Pe"le.    The offerer
would take a branch laden with clusters of the beautiful red
and yellow berries, and standing on the edge of the abyss
and looking towards the place where the  smoke  rose in
densest volumes, he would say, <( P616, here are your berries :
I offer some to you, some I also eat."    With that he would
throw some of the berries into the crater and eat the rest.2
A kind of brittle volcanic glass, of a dark-olive colour and
semi-transparent, is found on the mountain in the shape of
filaments as fine as human hair; the natives call it the hair
of the goddess P616.8    Worshippers  used to cast  locks of
their own hair into the crater of Kirauea as an offering to
the dreadful goddess who dwelt in it.    She had also a temple
at the bottom of a valley, where stood  a  number of rude
stone idols wrapt in white and yellow cloth.    Once a year
the priests and devotees of P616 assembled there to perform
certain rites and to feast on hogs, dogs, and fruit, which the
1 W. Ellis, op. tit. iv. 248-250.           and, on being examined, determined
* W. Ellis,  op. cit. iv. 207, 234-     the   plant   to   belong   to   the   class
236.    The berries resemble currants in     decandria and order monogynia.    The
shape and size and grow on low bushes.      native  name  of the  plant is oheb '
" The branches small and clear, leaves     (W. Ellis, op. cit. iv. 234).
alternate, obtuse  with a point,  and
serrated; the flower was monopetalous,         s W. Ellis, op. cit. iv. 263.